« [ shall never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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MEMORY-—-sy MRS. HEMANS. 
In memory’s land springs never a flower, 
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) daughter, by an unknown pilgrim, sent a letter 
to her father, saying, that night having robbed 
, her of her lover, her eyes were open to her fault; 
that she had retired to a convent to do the most 
severe penance, and that her father would never 
see her more. From this event, the lord of the 


Nor thc lowliest daisy blooms, 
Ne’er the robin chirps from its bow’r, 

But to call from the silent tombs 
The thoughts and the things which time’s pitiless sway 
Has long since swept from the world away. 


In memory’s land waves never a leaf, 
There, never a summer breeze blows, 

But some smothered thought of joy or grief, 
Starts up from its long repose: 


i castle had become almost as obdurate as the sur- 
rounding rocks, and as unfeeling as the stony 
pavement of his old fortress. 

As he now looked from the window, ke saw in 
the castle yard a lantern, moved backwardsand 
forwards, as if inthe hand of some one, who with 
tottering steps, stole across the area. 

Angrily he called out, “ Who goes there?” 


And forms are living and visible there, } for his domestics had strict orders to admit no 


Which vanished long since from our earthly sphere. 


i would not escape from Memory’s band 
For all that the eye can view: 

For there’s dearer dust in Memory’s land =, 
Than the ore of rich Peru—- s 

I clasped the fetter by memory twined, 

The wanderer’s heart and soul to bind. 


i 


IL FAUT PARTIR. 
And is it so? and must we sever? Bs 
Alas! ’twere vain our fate to shun: 
The course of love ran smoothly never, 
Since vows were breathed or beauty won. 
And is it so? aud shall repining 
O’ercloud the parting hour? Ob no! gr 
Fach breast its own fond griefs enshrining, - 
No sighs shall heave, no tears shall flow. 


One soft farewell, one look revealing 
Each silent thought, be ours alone: 
No murmurred vow, to heaven appealing, 
Shall shame the truth our bosoms own. 
Apart in form, in souls uniting, 
Slow waning Time our truth shall prove; — 


' Till gentle Hope her beacon lighting 


Lure back the wandering bark of Love. 
From the Literary Magnet. 


THE LANTERN IN THE CASTLE YARD. 


In avery wild and remoteregion of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, there stood on a rocky height, 
an old fortress. One stormy evening in harvest, 


its lord looked from his window into the dark- | 


ness, and over the well guarded court of the 
castle towards the opposite hills, where the tops 
of the trees, still vy'ble, rustled and waved in 
the dark blue heavens. The rivulet in the valley 
sent forth a wild and strange sound, and the 
creaking weathercocks clattered and brawled as 
if chiding the storm. 

-The scene and the hour were congenial to the 
mind of the lord of the castle. He was no lon- 
ger the mild and indulgent master. His only 
daughter had fled from the fortress with a hand- 
some youth, far inferior to her in birth, but a 
sweeter singer and harp-player than any inhab- 
itant ofthe wide Highlands; and soon after this 
night the lover was found dashed to pieces in the 
bottom of a rocky valley, into which in the dark- 
ness of the night he had fallen. Thereupon the 


one within the walls; and since the flight of the 
young lady, these commands had become so 
much more rigid, that it seemed as if lifeless sta- 
tues alone dwelt within. 

To the lord of the castle there came a soft 

voice. ‘“*Anold woman,” it said, “ begs some 
food, noble knight.” Butthe humble demand 
Lwas impctuously refused.” 
“Spy! vagrant! witch !” were the appella- 
‘tions showered upon the beggar ; and becauseshe 
did not immediately retire, but reiterated her pe- 
tition with a fervent, though weak voice, the 
knight, in thegwildness of his wrath, called on his 
blood-hounds to hunt the beggar woman away. 
Wildly did the ferocious dogs rush forth, but 
scarcely had they approached the old woman, 
when she touched the strongest and fiercest with 
a slender wand. The domestics who had come 
out, expected that the raging dog would tear 
her in peices; but howling he returned, and the 
others Jaid themselves down, whining before the 
beggar. Again the lord of the castle urged them 
on: but they only howled and moaned, and lay 
still. A strange shuddering seized him, which 
redoubled when the old woman raised her lan- 
tern on high, and*her long, white hair appeared 
waving in the storm, while, in a sad and threat- 
ening voice she exclaimed, “Thou in the heavens 
who see’st and hearest.” 

Trembling, the knight retired from the win- 
dow, and ordered his people to give her what she 
demanded. The domestics, frightened at the ap- 
parition, placed some food without in a basket, 
and thensecured the doors; all the while repeat- 


| woman carry away the food ; and as she stepped 
out of the castle gates, the hounds moaned mys- 
teriousiy after her. 

From this time, regularly, every third evening 
the lantern was seen in the castle yard; and no 
sooner did its strange twinkling begin to be vis- 
ible through the darkness, and the light steps 
heard to totter softly over the pavement, thanthe 
lord of the castle hastened back from the win- 
dow; the domestics put out the basket of food, 
and the hounds moaned sorrowfully till the ap- 
parition vanished. 


= 
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One day—it was now the begining of winter, 
the knight followed the chase in the wildest part 
ofthe mountains. Suddenly his hounds darted 
up a steep height, and expecting a good capture, 
at the risk of iminent danger he foreed his shud- 
dering horse over the slippery stony ground.— 


ing prayers, until they heard the strange old 


Before a cavern, in the middle of the ascent, the 
hounds stood still; but how felt the knight, when 
the figure of a woman stept to the mouth of the 
abyss, and with a stick drove back the dogs.— 
From the long, silvery locks of the woman, as 
well as from the restless and low moaning of the 
hounds, and his own internal feelings, he soon 
perceived that in thisdrear spot the lantern bear- 
er stood before him. 

Half frantic, he turned his horse’s head, bur- 
ied his spurs in his side, and gallopped down the 
steep, accompanied by the yelling hounds, to- 
wards the castle. 

Soon after this strange occurrence, the lantern 
was no longer seen in the court of the castle.— 
They waited one day-—several days-—-a whole 
week passed over, but the apparition was no lon- 

rseen. If its first appearance had alarmed the 
ord of the castle and his domestics, its disap- 
pearance occasioned them still more consterna- 
tion. They believed the former indicated some 
dreadful event, which the latter betokened to be 
near. On the knight this anticipation had a most 
terrible effect; he became pale and haggard, 
and his countenance assumed such a disturbed ap- 
pearance, that the inmates of the castle were of 
opinion that the apparition gave warning of his 
death. It was not so. 

One day, as was his custom, the knight rode 
to the chase; and in his present distraction of 
mind, he approached unawares that part of the 
country where the old woman with the white 
hair had appeared to him, and which place, he 
from that time had carefully avoided. 

Again the dogs sprung up the height, howling 
and looking fearfully into the cavern. The ai- 
frighted baron in vain called them back. ‘They 
stood as if fascinated on the dreadful spot; but 
on this occasion no one appeared to chiase them 
away. They then crept into the cavern, and 
from its dark bosom the knight still heard their 
moanings and cries. At last summoning resolu- 
tion, he sprang from his horse, and with deter- 
mined courage clambered up the steep height. 

On stepping into the cavern he discovered the 
hounds crouched round a wretched mossy couch, 
on which the dead body of a woman lay stretch- 
ed out. On drawing near her he recognized the 
white hair of the formidable lantern bearer. The 
little horn lantern stood near her onthe ground, 
and the features were those of his only child! 
More slowly than the faithful hounds, who from’ 
the beginning had known their young mistress, 
did the unhappy knight become aware who he 
saw before him; but to dissipate every doubt, 


j there lay on the breast of the dead body a billet, 
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ou which her hand had traced the following 
words : | 

‘* "Fhe wanderer’s hair became white, through 
gricf for the death of her lover. She saw it in 
the brook. Her hair he had often called a net, 
in which his life was entangled. Net and life 
were by one stroke destroyed. She then thought 
of those holy ones of the church, who in humility 
had dived nnknown and despised beneath the pa- 


| 
== 


at her father’s castle, aud lived among the rocks 
from which her lover fell. But, her penance. 


Al! fath—.” 

She would have written “ father,” but the 
source of her thoughts was exhausted, and with 
unspeakable sorrow tlie knight perceived a deep 
| wound in her left arm. 
hi He was found by his servants near the corpse, 

siient prayer, his hounds moaning beside 
im. 

He buried his daughter in the cavern from 
which he never afterwards came out. The un- 
happy hermit forced every one from him; his 
faithful dogs alone he could not drive away, and 
tt mournfully they watched together by the grave 

of their young mistress, and beside their sorrow- 
ing lord; and when he also died, their sad how!}- 


ings first. made it known to the surrounding 
country. 


| 
From the New York Statesman. 


MR. CARTER’S LETTERS.—No 87. 
MARSEILLES, March 12, 1826. 


Opposite the papal Palace in Avignon, stands 
Va | another large pile of buildings, once used as the 
A mint of the Romish Court. Its front is richly 
14 ernamented, and in architectural beauty far 
surpasses the former residence of the pontiffs.— 
Not far hence once stood the church of St. Clair, 
in which Petrarch first saw Laura at her devo- 
tions, and became a captive to her charms. The 
* chapel was demolished many years since, and a 
shop erected on its site, where tape and calicoes 
are now most unpoetically vended. 
Another memorial of the two immortal lovers, 
has been better preserved. Ina garden, near 
the church of the Cordeliers is the tomb of Lau- 
ra, where it is said her ashes really repose. The 
hallowed ground is marked by five little pyramids 
of cypress, shading in a most picturesque man- 
ner a section of a white marble pillar, rising be- 
neath their boughs, and resting upon a neat but 
unadorned and uninscribed pedestal. Much taste 
is displayed in the elegant simplicity of the mon- 
ument. By asingularand unpremeditated coin- 
cidence, the waters of Vancluse, drawn from the 
Sorgia, and conducted through Avignon for me- 
chanical purposes, murmur by the tomb, as if 
anxious to lull the sleep of beauty, and pay back 
the debt of gratitude for their fame. Unsettled 
as are the claims of Laura, in the first place, to 
any thing beyond a poetical existence; and in 
the second place to those qualities which entitle 
her to remembrance and respect; yet Petrarch 
has imparted such an interest to the real or fic- 
titious mistress of his affections, that the mind is 
irresistibly led to pay homage, perhaps to the 
shadow ofashade. Our attachment to her dust 
was almost as great as that of the poet to her 
living charms; and we lingered about the tomb 
tillthe approach of twilight, plucking twigs of 
cypress, as relics from the little shrine. | 
t was our wish to visit the Museum at Avig- 
non, which is said to contain many local antiqui- 
ties and curiosities; as also the Hospital and 
Lunatic Asylum: but in consequence of the great 


festival, every body was engaged abroad, and 


—— 
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ternal roof; and as a penance she sought alms | 


1} draws near its end; the crimson stream fails.— 


( the public institutions were all closed. A walk 
therefore, across the bridge of the Rhone, into 
Languedoc, a distance of nearly a mile, and an 
attendance of a few hours at the play-house in the 
evening, concluded the occupations and amuse- 
|ments of the day. The theatre is new, and one 
| of the finest we have seen in France. There was 
|a large, well dressed and genteel audience, al- 
\though there seemed to be nothing very attrac- 


| tive in the talents of the company or the merits 

of the play. From the numerous circle of ladies 
a person might have selected several faces, to 
which the lover of Laura would not, perhaps, 
have disdained the tribute ofa sonnet. A little 
circumstance occurred in the course of the eve- 
ning, illustrative of the politeness of the French. 


| One of us left an umbrella in the box, not think- 


jing of it, until the rain without reminded us of 
the loss. On returning to look for it in the 
crowd, we found that a French gentleman, not- 
withstanding the impediment of a lady under his 
arm, had been at the trouble of delivering the 
article for safe keeping, to the man at the bar 
of the coffee room, who promptly restored it.—— 
Much politeness and affability were also mani- 
fested towards us, by a party of ladies and gen- 
| tlemen at the public table of the hotel, to whom 
the American name seemed a recommenda- 
tion, and who lavished their praises upon the 
land of Washington and Franklin. La Fayette 
has rivitted the golden chain of friendship whieh 
binds the liberal party in France to the republi- 


|i cans of the United States. 


The eighth of February is entered in my cal- 
ender as one of the happiest days of my life; for 
it was passed in visiting the vale of Vaucluse, a 
retreat rendered interesting by whatever is beau- 
tiful in nature, elegayt in letters, and romantic 
in love. 
{most angry to find any thing so enchanting out 
of Italy ; since it had a tendency to weaken his 
attachment to his native country. I can so far 
| wnite in the sentiment, as to say, that could the 
charms of any foreign scenery ae the con- 
stancy of my affection for my native’shores, the 
rocks, solitudes, and waters, the bloom and ver- 
dure, the seclusion and rural quiet of this little 
| valley, scarcely surpassed by that which the im- 
agination of Johnson has created in the pages of 
Rasselas, would present the strongest tempta- 
tions. Here, ifany where on earth, might a rest- 
less spirit lay down the burden of its cares, and 
be at peace, finding a retirement so tranquil that 
there would be but a slight transition from the 
repose of a cottage to that of the grave. But 
the experiment has once been tried with so little 
success, as to offer few inducements to a repeti- 
tion; and my enjoyment of such an elysium, 
will ,probably be confined to a short and single 
visit. 

Vaucluse is hidden among the hills, fourteen 
or fifteen miles ina north-eastern direction from 
Avignon. Having made our arrangements the 
evening previous, we left it in a post chaise at 
the dawn of day, while the stars were yet bright 
in a cloudless and transparent firmanent. The 
gradual advances of morning, from the gray twi- 
light of the horizon to skies of the softest and 
richest hues, were delightful. At length the sun 
rose in all its splendour, and poured a golden 
flood of light upon the landscape and the battle- 
ments of the ancient city, now seen in the dis- 
tance and receding fromour view. From agreen 
eminence, crowned with orchards of olives, the 
eye catches a wide and enchanting prospect of 
the vale of the Rhone on one side, and on the 
other, of a fertile plain, opening between the 
hills towards Vaucluse. 

Passing the little white village of Moliere, 


** FAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


seated upon the brow of a hill of the same name; 
and those of Tore and Gardam, occupying the 
bosom of a rich valley beyond, we reached the 
banks of the Sorgia at L’Ile, a pretty town stand- 
ing upon both sides of a clear stream, which leads 
the traveller to anticipate the purity and copi- 
ousness of the fountain whence it emanates. Its 
noisy and limpid waters bathe the very thresh- 
holds of some of the villagers, who from their 
windows may see the trout playing upon the peb- 
bly bottom. On either bank groves of trees have 
been planted, and avenues for public walks open- 
ed, embellished with a degree of taste, seldom 
found united with rustic simplicity. 

Beyond L’Ile, the country becomes more soli- 


Petrarch used te say, that he was al-}j 


tary. ‘T‘he path winds through unfenced fields, 
bordering upon the right hand of the Sorgia, 
| which for some miles is lost sight of, till it again 

suddenly bursts upon the eye of the visitant, in 
a beautiful cascade at the entrance of the vale 
of Vaucluse. On’ one side of the falls, the rocks 
are high, broken and precipitous; and on the oth- 

r, there is but just room enough for a path be- 
tween the base of a ridge of hills and the margin 
of the stream. The gorge opens in such a man- 
ner, that the valley and the fountain are entirely 
secluded from the rest of the world, and cannot 


'be discovered, till the traveller finds himself in 


the bosom of the glen, enclosed on every side, by 
lofty, bold and craggy mountains. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


fair readers, did you ever know aman to start 
OUMMpON SOMe great speculation, probably to buy 
go@mmmeotton, or something of the kind, and 
leay Becket-book at home? If so, you know 
somenume Of the condition of Mr. Seriblerug 
Secundus, who has started out upon a scribbling 
voyage, and left common sense behind. He has, 
however, taken with him, as a substitute, a kind 
of originality, which he thinks shows considera- 
ble genius, and guides him on in the footsteps of 
Sterne and others, to that fame which will last 
forever. But, like all other imitators, how far 
short of his object does he fall! Instead of being 
read with pleasure, he is looked over sometimes 
with a feeling quite the reverse. Vanity is dis- 
liked in any shape whatever. We do not like 
to sce the most beautiful female vain of her ap. 
pearance, or her success in concealing her little 
defects, or displaying her accomplishments, how 
much then do we dislike to see a man take an 
apparent pride in showing forth to the world his 
most trifling thoughts! such asare neither usefu] 
to himself nor any one else! He is also so vain 
as to interlard in each speculation Latin and 
French words, and “ Philosopher,” (referring to 
himself,) and such senteneés as this, “I must 
e’en explain them: casu consemiti, means—I 
almost forget, that in America we know nothing 
about Latin and Lexicons, but I do hope some 
Scottish critic will interpret it.” If I recolleet 
right he also thought some time ago, that we 
had all become very anxious to see him, and ac. 
cordingly honoured us with a small hint of his 
personage. Which alse one of the writers in 
the Spectator did. 

I would merely observe to Mr. Scriblerus Secun- 
dus, that if he has any thing to tell us it might be 
done without all this trifling, and that we in 
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«“ America,” have a plenty of little thoughts of. 
our own, without being presented with his, and | 
that I think he is a gentleman of considerable : 
talent, and may do something yet if he will come : 
back, start anew, and take with him | 


Common Sense. 


THE WARNING. | 


A German Tale. 


The son of a very rich nobleman, whom I shall , 
now designate only by his christian name felip-- 
po, had, during his residence at Leghorn (which | 
town he had visited on account of some inheri- | 
tance that devolved on him) paid his addresses. 
to abeautiful young girl, obtained the consent of’ 
her relations, and being for the present under the | 
necessity of revisiting Venice, he promised that | 
he would, in a very short time, come again to. 
Leghorn, in order to celebrate a marriage with 
his beloved Clara. Their attachment seemed | 
mutual; and their parting was even frightfully 
solemn. After they had exhausted the power of, 
words in reciprocal protestations and vows, Fe-_ 
lippo invoked the avenging powers of darkness | 
to bring destruction on his own head if he should 
be unfaithful, and wished that his intended bride | 
should not even find rest in the grave if he de-| 
serted her, but follow him still to claim his love, 
and extort it from him in another world. When 
these words were uttered, Clara’s parents were | 
seated at table with the lovers. They recollec- | 
ted their own early life, and did not attempt to 
stop these romantic effusions, which at last were 
carried so far, that the young people both woun- 
ded themselves in the left arm, and mingled their 
bloed in a glass of white champagne. ‘ Insepa- 
rable as these red drops have now become, shall 
our souls and our fates be forever!’ cried Felippo. 
He drank half the wine, and gave the rest to 
Ciara, who pledged him without hesitation. 

‘** On his return to Venice, a young beauty had 
just made her appearance there, who had hith- 
erto been educated at a distant convent, but now 
suddenly emerged like an angel from the clouds, 
and excited the admiration of the whole city.— 
Felippo’s parents, who had heard of Clara, but 
looked on his adventure with her as only one of 
those love affairs which may be made up one day 


ger. 


‘“nrA4¥ SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


— 


‘seemed to come frem without; but, though the 
twilight still rendered objects visible, it was im- 


| possible to discover any cause for this extraordi- 


nary alarm. 

Soon after this unaccountable disturbance, I 
-happened to request of the bride, who sat oppo- 
‘site to me, that I might be allowed to look again 
(at her marriage-ring, which was of very beauti- 
‘ful workmanship; she nodded assent, but, to her 
great consternation, it was no longer on her fin- 
Search was diligently made—all rose to 
give their assistance for that purpose, but in vain, 
the ring was irretrievably gone! The hour, 
meanwhile, drew near at which the evening am- 
usements were to commence. The masqued bal! 
was to be preceded by a very brilliant display of 
fire-works on the river. The party arrayed them- 


and entered they gondolas. But the silence that 
prevailed among them all was, on such an occa- 
sion, most extraordinary ; they could not possi- 
bly recover their spirits. The fire-works were 
admirable, yet notwithstanding their success, on- 
lly a feeble ‘ bravo’ was heard now and then am- 
ong the spectators. 
the most brilliant that L have ever witnessed.— 
The dresses were magnificent, and so loaded with 
diamonds, that the light of the countless wax 
candles were reflected through the room a thou- 
sand fold. The bride, however, excelled every 
one in this display, and her father delighted him- 
self with the conviction that no one could com- 
pete with his beloved and only daughter. As if 
to be more thoroughly convinced on this point, 
he went through the room looking at the orna- 
‘ments worn by the other maske, till, all at once, 


discovering that jewelsof tite very identical fash- 
ion and lustre were worn by éwo ladies, his daugh- 
ter and a stranger at the same time! He confes- 
sed to me afterwards, that he was weak enough 
to feel his pride hurt at this occurrence. His 
only consolation was toreflect, that however rich 
these jewels were, they would be surpassed out 
of all measure by a wreath of diamonds, and ru- 
bies which was to be worn by Camilla at the 
‘supper table. 

When the supper-party had at length assem- 
bled, and the old gentleman made his. remarks as 
‘before, the strange lady, to his utter consterna- 
tion, made her appearance with a wreath precise- 


and forgotten on the next, introduced their son 
to this young stranger. Camilla, for this was. 
her name, was distinguished not only for her | 
beauty, but for her wealth and high birth. Rep-, 
resentations were made to [elippo, what influ- | 
ence he might gain in the state by means of an: 
alliance with her. ‘The licentious gaiety of the. 
carnival, which now drew on, favoured his ad- | 
dresses; and in a short time the recollection of! 
his engagement at Leghorn was almost banished 
trom his mind.” 

The day of their marriage arrives, which is, 
however, put off by the sudden illness of the | 


cient. 


ke that of his danghter’s. His curiosity now 


got the betteralmost of his politeness, and as she 
still wore her mask, hecould not help addressing 
‘himself to her with the words, ‘ Fair lady, might 
T venture so greata liberty as to ask your name ?’ 
The incognita, however, shook her head with a 
mournful, abstracted air, and did not answer him 
‘oneword. At thesame time, the house-steward 
came and wished to know whetlier the party had 


. been increased in number, as the covers appoin- 


ted for the dinner-table were now found insnffi- 
: His master answered in the negative, 
‘and, inatone of mueh irritation, insisted that 


clergyman; and the day is devoted to solemn fes-' the servants must have made some blunder. The 


ti¥al and betrothing. 

Already, at an early hour in the morning, the 
gondolier’s in their gayest apparel, were in wait- 
ing; and a brilliant party, with bands of music, 
all rejoicing in confident expectations, set out on 
their voyage to the bride’s country house. At 
the dinner banquet, which was protracted till 
Jate in the evening, rings were, as usual, inter- 
changed between the lovers; but no sooner had 
that ceremony taken place,:than a most horrible 
piercing shriek was heard by the whole party 
with astonishment—by the bridegroom, with a 
cold shuddering through every limb. Every one 
started up and ran to the windows, for the voice 


| stewerd, on the contrary, maintained that he was 


perfectly correct. Another cover was laid ae- 
cordingly, and, on counting the guests, it was 
| found that there was one more than the number 
‘that had been invited. As he had a little while 
| before, in consequence of some careless expres- 
‘sions, rendered himself obnoxions to interferen- 
ces ofthe police-officers, he thought this addition 
ito hig party must have been caused by them.— 
Being perfectly satisfied that nothing would at 
‘present take place in his house on which the po- 
lice could make any remarks, he determined, in 
his own mind, to avoid any disturbance of the 
| present festivity. It would be better, he thought, 


selves, in the first place, in their fancy dresses, 


The ball, too, was one of 


he was struck with the utmest astonishment on 


-- 


to represent to the government afterwards the 
insnit they had inflicted on him; therefore, while 
most of his guests had thrown off their masks, 
he deferred his intended proposal that they should 
ail do sotill the close of the entertainment. Uni- 
versal adniration was excited by the extraordi- 
nary luxury displayed at this final banquet. In 
the variety and excellence of his wines, our host 
surpassed all that had been hitherto known at Ve- 
nice, and yet he was not satisfied. He lamented 
especially that a misfortune had happened to his 
red champagne, so that he could not produce a 
single glass of that liquor. Atthis time the party 
seemed well disposed to make up, as fast as pos- 
sible, for that want of joviality and high spirits 
which they had betrayed through the preceding 
entertainments. Only in my neighborhood, (I 
mean where | sat at table) it fell out very diffe- 
rently. We had only one unanimous feeling, that 
of curiosity, which completely triumphed over 
every other. I was placed near the lady who 
wore jewels exactly resembling those of the bride, 
and observed that, besides never touching food 
or wine, she did not vouchsafe to return a single 
word when spoken to by the other guests; but, 
meanwhile, kept her looks constantly fixed on 
Felippo and his bride, who sat together. Her 
presence and strange conduct could not possibly 


by degrees, spread about from one guest to ano- 
ther; once more damped the spirit of conviviality, 
which, for a short time, had been revived. There 
arose a whispering all round the table, and the 
prevailing opinion was, that an unfortunate at- 
tachment to the bridegroom must be the cause 
of the incognita’s eccentric manners. 


supper table left their places on the first oppor- 
tunity offered fora change, and sought elsewhere 
for a more agreeable situation. Afterwards, 
however, many of the party assembled round her 
for the sole purpose of discovering who she real- 
ly was, expecting that after all she would unmask, 


At last, when white champagne was handed 
aroundthe bridegroom also drew near, taking the 
chair next but one to the silent lady; and now, 
indeed, she seemed to be more animated ;—at 
least she turned round towards her new neighbor 
when he addressed her, which she had never done 
to any one else, and even offered her glass as if 
she wished him to drink out of it. It was visible, 
however, that by her attentions Felippo had been 
excessively agitated. He held up the glass in 
his left hand trembling like an aspen leaf, point- 
ed to it, and said, ‘ How comes it that the wine 
is red? | thought we had no red champagne !’— 
‘Red,’ said the bride’s father, who had drawn 
near, with his curiosity stretched to the utmost; 
‘what can vou mean?’ * Look only at the lady’s 
glass,’ continued Felippo. ‘ Well,—it is filled 
with white wine, like all the rest,’ said the old 
gentleman; and he called the bystanders to wit- 
ness, Who, with one voice, declared the wine to 
be white. Felippo would not drink it, however ; 
and when the silent lady turned round on him a 
second time, he trembled even more than before, 
insomuch that he quitted his place at table, took 
his host aside, and after they had conversed for 
some time privately, the latter, having taken his 
resolution, addressed himself in a loud voice to 
ithe company: ‘ For reasons,’ said he, * which are 
‘afterwards to be explained, I must request, as a 
| particular favor, that al/ my worthy friends now 
present will, for a moment, take off their masks.’ 
As in these words he only expressed a general 


" wish, his request was complied with in an instant, 


every countenance was uncovered, that of the 
silent lady excepted, on whom the looks of tie 


remain unobserved, and the remarks that were, 


the: However 
this might be, those who were nearest her at the 


and prove to be a well-known friend; but in vain! - 
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whole party were turned with an expression of 
disappointment and suspicion. ‘ You are the on- 
fy mask left among us,’ said her host after a long 
pause ; ‘dare I not hope that you will indulge me 
so far?’ She persisted, however, in the same 
coolness of manner, and remained incognita.— 
This vexed the old gentleman so much the more, 
as he discovered, among the rest, without excep- 
tion, all the friends that he had invited ; so that 
’ this lady was, without any doubt, the individual 
who had been added unexpectedly to the number. 
At the same time, he did not venture to force a 
removal of her disguise, as the extraordinary 
value of her jewels took away all his suspicions 
that a spy of the police had intruded himself, and 
he would not run the risk of offending a person 
who was evidently of high rank. She might, 
perhaps, be some acquaintance who had arrived 
suddenly at Venice—heard of his brilliant enter- 
tainment, and, as a harmless jest, resolved to 
make one at the masquerade without being dis- 
covered.-Meanwhile, it was thought right, at all 
events, to make some inquiries among the ser- 
vants; but, notwithstanding the great number of 
strange lacqueysand female attendants that were 
at the villa, none could be found who would ac- 
knowledge this lady for their mistress, nor could 
any one of his own househould recollect whenor 
how she arrived; and their ignorance was the 
more unaccountable, as the lady must have re- 
tired to her toilet inorder to put on the beauti- 
ful wreath with which she appeared at the sup- 
per table. The mysterious whispering which. 
had for some time supplied the place of all lively 
conversation, now became more remarkable, 
when the lady suddenly rose from her place, wa- 
ved her hand, and nodded to the bridegroom, then 


retreated towards the door. The bride, howev- 
er, would not suffer him to follow,—for she had 
long observed the attention with which the in-| 
cognita had regarded him. Nor had it escaped 
Camilla’s notice, that he had been frightfully ag-. 
itated when he was offered the glass of wine ;— 
and she began to fear that some mad attachment. 
to Felippo had been the cause of this extraordi- | 
nary scene. In spite ofall her objections, how- 
ever, she could not prevent her father from fol- 
lowing the unknown ; and when she had got be- 
yond the door, he redoubled his pace in order to 
keep up with her. But at that moment, the 
same horrible shriek which had been heard du- 
ring the dinner banquet was repeated with an 
effect tenfold more frightful amid the stillness of 
the night ; and when our host had got beyond 
the outer gateway, not a trace was to be found 
of the mysterious visitor. The people in atten- 
dance there knew nothing of her; and though 
the banks of the river were crowded with gondo- 
liers, not one could acknowledge ever to have 
seen her. These events had such an effect on 
the whole company, that only one desire now 
seemed to prevail among them, that of return- 
ing to their own homes as fast as possible; and 
the old gentleman was forced to order the gon- 
dolas to be in readiness at a much earlier hour 
than be had intended. They departed, accord- 
ingly, ina mood very different from that in which 
they had arrived in the morning. On the follow- 
jng morning I found Felippo and his bride again 
in their usual spirits. He now began to think, 
as she did, that the incognita was some unfortu- 
nate person ‘ crazed with hopeless love ;* and as 
to the frightful cry that had twice alarmed the 
party, it might have been only an absurd trick of 
some intoxicated gondolier. It was not so easy 
to account for the lady’s arrival and departure 
without being observed; but this, too, might be 
explained by the bustle that prevailed, and inat- 


tentica of the porters. As tothe a 


of the. wedding-ring, it could only be supposed | 
that some one among the servants had slight-of- 
hand and dishonesty enough to conjure It into 
his own pocket, from whence, of course, it would 
not be recovered. In short, they seemed resol- 
ved to overlook all dificulties and objections that 
might have been made to these explanations, and 
were only distressed that the priest, who should 
have come to pronounce a blessing on their con- 
tract, was now declared to be at the point of 
death ; and on account of the old friendship sub- 
sisting between him and my friend’s family, they 
could not properly think of the fina] ceremonies 
being performed within the very week after his 
decease. 

On the day of the clergyman’s funeral, how- 
ever, a fearful check was given to Felippo’s 
levity and high spirits. A letter arrived from 
Clara’s mother, informing him that her unhappy 
daughter had, in her grief and disappointment, 
died for the sake of her faithless lover ; moreover, 
that she had declared in her last moments that 
she would not rest in her grave till she had com- 
pelled him to fulfil his promises. This alone 
made such an impression on Felippo, that the 
mother’s added maledictions were quite super- 
fluous. He found also, that the mysterious 
shriek, which had been heard when the rings 
were exchanged, had been uttered precisely at 
the hour and minute of the poor girl’s death. He 
was forced also to believe, however unwillingly, 
that the unknown lady had been his forsaken 
Clara’s ghost: and this thought deprived him at 
times of all self-possession. Henceforward he 
always carried the letter about with him, and 
sometimes drew it unconsciously from his pocket, 
and stared at its agonizing pages. Even Ca- 
milla’s presence could not always prevent this, 
and as she of course ascribed his agitation to the 
paper which he thus impolitely and silently pe- 
rused, she availed herself of an opportunity when 
he had let it drop on the floor, and seemed quite , 
lost in thought, to examine, without ceremony, | 
what had caused him such distress. Felippo did 
not awake from his reverie till spe had perused 
the letter, and was folding it up with,a counte- 
nance deadly pale, so that she must. have fully 
understood her own painful situation. He then 
threw himself at her feet, in a mood of the sin- 
cerest. anguish and repentance, conjuring her to 
tell him what he now ought todo. ‘Only let 
your affection for me be more constant than it 
was for this poor unfortunate,’ said Camilla; and 
he vowed this from his inmost heart. But his. 
disquietude constantly increased ; and when the 
day of their marriage at last arrived, became 
almost quite overpowering. When, according 
to the old fashion of the Venetians, he went in 
the twilight before daybreak to the residence of 
his bride, he could not help believing all the way, 
that Clara’s ghost was walking by his side. In- 
deed, no loving couple were ever accompanied to 
the altar by such fearful omeis as those which 
now took place. At the request of Camilla’s 
parents, I was there in attendance as a witness, 
and have never since forgotten the horrors of 
that morning. We were advancing in profound 
silence towards the church della Sallute, but 
already in the streets, Felippo whispered to me 
several times, that I should keep away that 
strange woman, as he feared she had some de- 
sign against his bride. ‘ What strange woman ?’ 
said I, in astonishment. ‘ Not soloud—for God’s 
sake be cautious!’ answered he; ‘you see, no 
doubt, how she is always endeavouring to force 
herself betwixt me and Camilla.’ ‘ Mere phan- 
tasies, my good friend,’ said I, ‘there is no one 


TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


here but our own party.’ ‘ God t that my 
eyes had deceived me!’ he replied, ‘only don’t 5 


let her go with us upinto the church !’ added he, 
when we arrived at the door. ‘ Certainly not,’ 
said I; and to the great astonishment of the 
bride’s parents, I made gestures as if I were or- 
dering some one away. Inthe church we found 
Felippo’s father, on whom his son looked as if 
he were taking leave of him for ever. Camilla 
sobbed aloud, and when the bridegroom called 
out,—‘* So, then, this strange woman has come in 
with us after all,—it was thought doubtful 
whether, under such circumstances, the mar- 
riage could be performed. Czemilla, however, 
said in her changeless affection, ‘ Nay, nay, since 
he is in this unhappy state, he has the more need 
of my care and constant presence.’ Now they 
drew near to the altar, where a gust of wind 
suddenly extinguished the candles. The priest 
was angry that the sacristan had not closed the 
windows ; but Felippo exclaimed, ‘ The windows 
indeed! do you not see who stands here, and 
who just now carefully and designedly extin- 
guished the tights?’ Every one looked confound- 
ed; but Felippo went on hastily, breaking away 
from his bride. ‘Do you not see, too, who ig 
just forcing me away from Camilla?,—At these 
words, the bride sank fainting into her mother’s 
arms, and the clergyman declared that under 
such impressions as these, it was absolutely im- 
possible for him to proceed with the ceremony. 
The relations on both sides looked on Felippo's 
situation as an attack of sudden madness; but it 
was not long before they changed this opinion, 
for he now fainted as Camilla had done. Con- 
vulsions followed, the blood forsook his counte- 
nance, and in a few moments their concern for him 
was atanend. Notwithstanding every effort 
made to assist him, he expired.” 
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The upper part thereof was whey, 

The nether orange mixed with grey. 

In cut and dye so like a dish, 

The very cook-maids cried out—pish '—Butler. 


My pen is vowed to the service of the Jadies, 
“‘well, what then.” Ido not intend always to 
praise them: if I did, my eulogies would be the 
gallantries of a regular ladies’ man; I wish them 
received as the attentions of men of sterner 
mould, seldom paid, and then prized to the full 
worth. Ishall take the liberty, as I see occa- 
sion, to point out any peccadillo; and Ishall do 
this more willingly when it is the fault of a few: 
—indeed, to tell the trnth, I am rather timid 
about irritating, even for a moment, the whole 
sex ; I would by much prefer finding fault with 
part at atime; and perhaps I will, whenever I 
can hope to have the others of my side ;—am [| 
not exceedingly candid? Horrible! I’ve ruined 
myself! I’ve said the ladies may commit pecca- 
dilloes,—was ever gentleman so rude! It’s said 
I must apologize as well as I can. I did not in- 
tend to infer—no, the excuse will make it worse; 
—I’Jl act like other cowards, e’en fight when ’tis 
impossible to run: Ladies, in the parlour I 
would not hint at the possibility of your being in 
fault; but entrenched behind my ink-stand I can- 
not see your frowns, and ere I meet you they'll 
be flown ;—you must take right gently whatever 
I may say. I donot consider you perfect ;—re- 
collect, this is my paper language; a glance from 
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a pair of bright eyes, and it is odds that all will 
be retracted; and recollect, it has no reference 
to one,—she is perfect : and I do hold ita branch 
of my prerogative to speak as I please ; you 
may therefore expect occasionally a sprinkle of 
strong black pepper; and sometimes a little Cay- 
enne. And now to the point on which I am to 
late. 

The other day I was amusing myself with a 
walk,—to speak fashionably, I was making a 
promenade in Chesnut-street ; and as I am pretty 
inquisitive, I soon puzzled myself about one of 
the shows. He was certainly a gentleman; not 
to speak of his coat,—his very walk established 
his gentility, being in true style, “a statue step- 
ped from a pedestal to take the air.” But why 
did he weer that hat? why? as I asked myself 
the question, a tear started to my eyes. Poor 
gentleman! I meatally exclaimed, if I were rich 
you should not be forced to use your grandfath- 
er’s broadbrim. And yet I could not blame him. 
We all have ourambition: he aspired to be fash- 
jonable; and nearly succeeded: boots, panta- 
loons, vestcoat, coat,—and with six dollars more 
a hat. The curb-stone at the corner of fourth, 
broke my reverie. Several groups of ladies were 
promenading :—where am I? I seemed, 


Awaked beneath enchanted bowers, 
Glitt’ring with plumes and gems and flowers, 
And sun-bright hues, one well might deem 
The gilding of a poet’s dream. 


Isit Philadelphia? I looked around; the bank 
was in its post. “It is only the ladies; they have 
come out in a new fashion.” The cause of the 
unusual splendor thusascertained I began to en- 
joy the harvest of speculating I could reap. A 
new fashion! in faith, whether good or bad I'll 
say something for and against it. I cannot an- 
swer what my speculations would have been, 
had a gentleman’s costume been concerned, but 
alady’s! they wereallso lovely, I could do noth- 
ing but admire. Itis a weakness—I cannot help 
jt; T always forget to criticize the dress; but 
the glances of the eye,—trust me for that, I mark 
whether they fall kindly. ‘ And you made no 
eriticism on the umbrella hats?” None while 
on the promenade; in my library—there I have 
my revenge, it is charmed against magic, I at- 
tempted to recollect the fashion. A huge, round 
dun-cojoured hat, the most splendid dress I ever 
saw—lI could remember no more. 

The hat ah, it strikes me now. T was in 
Berks county some winters ago: The farmers 
there serve up their sourkraut on pewter dishes; 
thirty inches broad. The dishes, when not in 
use, are turned upside down: and tin-cups are 
frequently placed on the middle of the bottom: 
the colour, both dun, the shape so similar ;—it 
must be so ;—a tin cup mounted on adutch sour. 
kraut dish is certainly the model; a lady travel- 
ling to the Bedford springs has seen them, and 
by the help ofa good memory contrived the fash- 
ionable hat ;—perhaps she made a draught on 
thespot. 1, however, give this as a conjecture. 
it may be 80, or it may not; I must wait for fur- 
ther information, before I fully credit it myself. 


Such was my speculation on the hat; uncouth 


it is true; but the thoughts sometimes rebel, and 
on this occasion, as if to vex me, mine would not 
give up the tin cup and sourkraut dish. 

I am tired of bandinage. Shall I give my 
speculations a serious turn? No,a sermon after 
a farce is en tries mauvais gout. 


AMERICAN LADIES. 


Perhaps there is no country in the world, where 
the women are more completely domestic, than 
they are in our country; and none where female 
influence is more generally felt. This is the 
most happy circumstance; and it affords a most 
powerful argument in favor of female education. 

It is trite I know, but very important to re- 
mark, that when ladies are distinguished for do- 
mestic habits and virtues, their mutual influence 
is very great. 

They mould the hearts, and toa great degree, 
form the understanding of the future fathers and 
mothers in our country. Now they who have 
in their hands so graat a part of early education, 


certainly ought to receive that cultivation ofheart | 


and mind which would fit them for the discharge 
of the very important duties of their station.— 
This is no easy work. It demands skill and 
judgment as well as attention. Surely prepa- 
ration ought to be made for it, that it may be 
done well. Look at the majority of girls of 
eighteen, in the country, and see what are their 
qualifications for a place at the head of a house- 
hold. 

But female influence is felt not only in domes- 
tic life ; it reaches to every part of society. Evy- 
ery where it ought to be intellectual as well as 
sensitive ; intelligent as well as affable; good as 
well as pretty. No whereiudeed are they more 
pure and delicate than among ourselves; but if 
to those graces of the female character were ad- 
ded suitable mental improvement, the effect on 
the whole community would be most happy. A 
higher spirit of literature would pervade our 
states; and young men would spend that time in 
study, which they now waste in dissipation. A 
loftier tone of moral feeling would be awakened, 
and we might hope to witness the purity without 
the extravagances of chivalry. 


And what is this ornament on which we ought 
to set so high a value ?—A meek and quiet spirit. 
O, what a different world ours would be, if this 
heavenly jewellery were to become fashionable! 
but alas! how rarely do we see it worn! we hear 
much outcry of wrong, insult, ingratitude. The 
peace of every private circle is interrupted, more 
or less, by some petty contention. And here 
is a simple means which would hea! every breach, 
calm every storm, allay every irritation.—There 
is a certain temper called spirit in some young 


people, which is altogether opposed to meekness | 
The very terms, indeed, would 
probably excite in them a smile of contempt. | 
But this would only prove them to beunacquaint- | 


and quietness. 


ed with the nature of true dignity and real man- 
liness. That the most perfect dignity of charac- 
ter and manner is consistent with these virtues, 
was eminently manifested in Him who was be- 
yond all others, ‘“‘meek and lowly in heart.” 
That spirit which is by some so greatly admired, 
would, upon investigation, be found to be made 
up of the most mean and pitiful qualities, and to 
proceed from a contemptible species of vanity. 
Do we need inducements to cultivate this tem- 
per? Let us make the trial for one day ; let us be 
peaceabie, meek, forbearing, submissive; deter- 
mining not to be provoked by provocation; and 
remark, if that day will not be more productive 


of happiness to ourselves, as well as to all around 
us, than another in which rights have been main- 
tained, privileges asserted, insults returned, and 
wrongs ever so successfully revenged- This, 
indeed, must be the case, because holiness and 
happiness, our duty and our interest, are insepa- 
rably connected. 

Let our young readers then, while they wisely 
repress that inordinate attention to external de- 
coration which so generally prevails, be ambi- 
tious to win and wear this choice array, these 
precious ornaments. Let them “learn of Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart, and they shall 
find peace in their consciences and rest to their 
souls.” —Miss Jane Taylor. 


AUTUMNAL EVENING. 


Those who have travelled in foreign lands, and 
have seen other skies, are not sparing in their 
expressions of preference to the pure atmosphere 
of our country. In rich tint and deep colouring, 
at certain seasons of the year, Italian skies are 
represented as surpassing all others; but in trans- 
parency, lightness, blended with sufficient soft- 
ness, our atmosphere is unrivaled. The blue arch 
appears more lofty, seen through the clear bright- 
ness of our air, than where the rays of light are 
broken and reflected in faint, prismatic colours, 
by fixed vapours arising from climate, or some 
local cause. The stars in our bright, deep blue 
skies, have a very. penetrating lustre—a keen, 
resistless intelligence; and in the warmest night 
maintain a cold, purified, silvery aspect in the 
profound height of the clear concave; which ma 
be sought for in vain in countries where the stain- 
ed atmosphere contracts the circle of vision, and 
brings the visible heavens nearer the bosom of 
the earth. If we lose in colouring, we gain in 
grandeur ; which, indeed, is the general feature 
that God has given on the face of nature in this 
continent. 

The autumnal evening is calculated to awa- 
ken very salutary emotion in the bosom. Many 
of our October evenings have been remarkably 
transparent ;—so peaceful and waveless is the 
great rial ocean, we should hardly suspect that 
it had recently been the theatre of those storms 
whic burst with such giant force on the White 
Mov. .ains, and inundated many parts of the 
country. While the leaf is “sear and dead,” 
and floats on every passing wind, and every ob- 
ject which meets the eye in the vegetable king- 
dom is calculated to cast a gloom over the mind, 
the evening sky gives no warning of change. It 
is a fit emblem of a world that lies beyond these 
spheres, where death never enters, and has no 
monuments to record his triumph. 


“ Night is fair virtue’s immemorial friend ; 
The constant moon, through every distant age, 
Has held a lamp to wisdom.” 


Zion’s Herald. 


VARIETY. 


It is by many thought unnatural, to give the 
eldest son a double, or multiple portion, as say- 
ouring of partiality of affection. The reason is, 
that estates may not be subdivided into small 
portions at every decease of the head; but be 
entailed down in their entire grandeur, in the 
family name, and thus preserve an aristocracy 
of wealth and power. It was a Mosaic law. If 
it were still the custom in this, as in many coun- 
tries, younger sons would not think of repining, 
any more than the son of a poor man, that he 
was not born the son ofa rich man; or the son 


flofa rich man, that he was not born heir to a 
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“tf WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


throne. It would be accounted a destiny of, 
providence; and oftentimes prove a biessing to 
the disinherited by causing them to rely upon 
the. wealth of their talents for prosperity. Such 
an entailment, however, could not well exist in 
a republic. 


Matrimony has its advocates and its enemies» 
~—afier -all it’sa good thing, ifnot abused. True 
you may stumble upon a bad partner, and that 
will be bad enongh, but you may meet with mis- 
fortunes in any course of life—the world is full 
of them—the best possible rule is, if you want to 
have a good wife—be a good husband. If you 
would have an indulgent husband, be a tender, 
forbearing and affectionate wife. In more than 
half the cases of unhappy matches, the truth is, 
that there is much fault on both sides. There is 
& maxim in conmon life, ** mend your own man- 
ners, and your neighbours wall mend theirs.” It 
applies to matrimony, as well as to intercourse in 
general. 


From an old Magazine. 


The tip of the elhow.—Phirty years since, the 
elbpw was the part of a fine woman she was the 
most tenacious to conceal and protect from pub- 
lic view: It was first covered with a cambric 
sleeve, smal] pleated, and a wrist-band and lace 
ruffle; then three falls or flounces of embossed 
muslin lace; then three falls of rich brocade or 
satin, ornamented with rich fringe covered them; 
and to complete the dress, and to protect the tip 
of the elbow, a piece of lead, large enough to 
make a dozen bullets, hung pendant; and there 
was nothing more frequent in the annals of chiv- 
alry, than for the favonred lover to'steal his mis- 
tress’s lead to blow out the brains (if he had any) 
of his rival. Flounces, of course, led the fair 
wearer into a variety of unpleasant situations; 
such as the ecstacy of having won a critical game 
at whist, whisking the candlestick, which stood 
at her elbow, into the lap of her fair neighbour; 
setting fire to the chevaux de-frieze that formed 
a rampart round her bosom, and throwing the 
whole assembly into confusion; or sweeping the 
coffee cup, and its contents, on the white satin 
small-clothes of a birth-day beau. But what 
were those to the mischances at dinner? A fowl 
was to be carved, and by the time it was com- 
pleted, tie elbow appendages had absorbed the 
plate of soup, to which the fair wearer had been 
helped, and she was obliged to submit to the 
mortification of having her flounces wrapped in 
a napkin, and the whole economy of her dress de- 
stroyed for the evening. 

A person asked Zeno the philosopher, if wise 
men ever fall in love. His answer was, “If wise 
men do not fall in love, beautiful women must be 
very unfortunate.” 


Why do ministers wear black? [Bishop Sisni- 
nius, in the fifth century, wore all white gar- 
ments- In West’s painting of our Saviour heal- 
ing the sick in the Temple, his garment, with- 
out seam is of a peach blossom colour, and his 
shoulders are gracefully overhung by a dark blue 
mantle. A rich black, notwithstanding, is\ the 
most simple, sober, tasteful and reverend colour 
for one who mediates between two worlds. 


" The accurate time the sun has kept for six 
thousand years, is alone unerring evidence of an 
Almighty Maker, and still sustaining Regulator. 


Lyra hath hanged her lute, stringed with her | 
own fair hair, upon the wild brier, and one of the 


any thing, except from the slight informatien recently de- 
tion of publishing a volume of original Essays and Poems, 


timation. There can, however, be no difficulty on the 
subject. The two publications, if brought forward, we feel 


muses weeps. She is like the sensative plant ; 
she had half expanded one or two promising 
buds; Praise came by, and breathed upon her ; 
she shrunk into herself, and the dews do not re- 
store her. 


Knowles, in his Turkish history, ralates an ex- 
traordinary instance of capricious tyranny. It 
is, that a German prisoner, of gigantic figure and 
heroic courage, was exposed, by command of 
the Sultan, with his hands and feet securely fet- 
tered, and destroyed inch-meal by a dwarf, who 
reached little higher than his knees. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 27, 1826. 
REMOVAL. 


The Office of the ALBUM is removed to the South-west 
corner of Chestnut and Second Streets, in the large build- 
ing formerly occupied by W. W. Woodward, Esq. En- 
trance from No. 44, Chestnut-street, 

The office No. 27, Market-street, is now unoccupied. It 
is an excellent stand for business, and will be let on reason- 
able terms to an early applicant, by Messrs. Moffatt and 
Killion on the premises, or the proprietor of this paper. 


The Covers will hereafter be discontinued on papers 
sent out of the city, except to such as may request their 
continuance; as in consequence of the number sent through 
the post-office, it is found impracticable to get them ready 
in time for the mail. At the expiration of the present vo- 
lume we design enlarging the size of the paper, so as to fur- 
nish at least one third megs matter than we now give our 
readers. 


The Harp of the Isle is welcome; we ‘are happy in re- 
ciprocating his friendly assuranees. 

If Scrutator will, we cannot pardon ourselves, for muti- 
tilating his “« Subject Matter,” inserted on the fourth page 
of No. 28. The commencement should read “I flatter my- 
self any further remarks,” &c. and in the third paragraph, 
“in as few weeks,” &c. should read, “in as few words,” 
&e. 

We hope these are the last corrections we shall have to 
make for at least six months to come. 
has set sail for a tropical, and we hope it will prove to him, 
amore congenial cline. In his place we are now happy 
in having a young gentleman who will give to the business 


his unremitted attention. We have flattered ourselves this | 


d indi j j | 
change has already been indicated in the unproved ap- || able interests of universal liberty, and will ever remain as 


pearance of the work. 


The editor of the Rural Record is assured we have ne- 


thing to do with the original poems to which he refers. 
They have not been put into our possession for publication, 
as he supposes. 

Of “ Catharine” we have not the pleasure of knowing 


rived through the columns of the Record.. Of her inten- 


Ellen,” we are confident, never received the slightest in- 


convinced will not interfere with each other, since each of 
the Jadies will rely moreon the influence of their particu- 
lar friends than-on the public at large, for that liberal en- 
couragement to which they are no’ doubt both very de- 
serving, and we sincerely hope will p:ove very successful 
expectants. We shall be happy if instrumental in-advan- 
cing the interests of either of the publications. 


In consequence of the time of one of the gentlemen who 
constitute our Committee for selecting the Prize Tales hav- 
ing been necessarily occupied as Secretary of the Greek 
| Meeting, and subsequently as Chairman of one of the 
Greek Committees, and the number of original manuscripts 
presented, which has swelled to near sixty, no decision was 
made on Saturday last, as was anticipated. We shall be 


able, however, to name the successful Candidate in our 
next. 


| The following gentlemen are added to our list of Agents: 


| Lexington, Ky. J. G. Norwood, Esq. editor North Ame- 
rican. 


Louisville, Ky. Mr, Geo E. H. Gray, 
Athens, Ohio, John Perkins, Esq. 
York, c. u. S. Ca. P. Carey, Esq. editor Pioneer & Register. 


Tue Lay or Grarirupr, consisting of Poems occasioned 
by the recent visit of Laraverre to the United States. By 


| Daniet Bevan. Philadelphia, H. C. Carey & I Lea, 1826, 


pp. 104. 


A copy of this work has lain for some time past upon our 
table, and we had intended ere this to have added our mite 


: to the gratifying tribute with which we are pleased to see 
| 


it greeted by many of our best literary Journals. Circum- 


| stances have prevented our bestowing any attention of con- 


_ Sequence on subjects of this kind, and for the present we 
‘must content ourselves with echoing the praise of others, 
‘which we shall do, so far as their sentiments are in accord- 
ance with the opinion which from a hasty perusal of the 
_ work we have been able to form. 

From a long and interesting review, in the Literary Ca- 
det, of the Greeting and Valedictory, the two principal 
poems, we make the following brief extracts: 


“We know not when we have read a Poem with mor 
satisfaction than we have this, and we recommend it tothe 
perusal of such of our readers as are fond of encouraging 


Our invalid Printer | 


the bards of their native country; or are disposed to while 


| away an hour agreeably, over a work of rare merit.” 


“The subject of this poem embraces principles and ce- 
lebrates actions and virtues, which must ever be dear to 
the bosom of every independent freeman, who feels a ve- 
“eration for the founders of our independence, and wor- 
ships that liberty for which our fathers grappled with the 
minions of despotism. Every sentiment which animates 


| Mr. Bryan’s poein has reference to the great cause of hu- 
‘man freedom. The principles it intends to commemorate 


can never become stale or wearisome—-the more they are 
| scrutinized, and the move familiar they become, their lustre 


| will be the more brilliant, and the livelier must be the in- 


| terest they excite in the breast of virtue and refinement. 
| They are like those sterling metals, whose splendor and 


beauty are enhanced by attrition, and which last for ages, 


The theme on which thé Lay of Gratitude is founded, dif- 
fers very materially from those tempoiary and merely oc- 
casional subjects, which have a local relation, and are as 
vanescent in their nature, as they are limited im the extent 
of their operations. 

‘“‘ All of the prominent events in the history of the life of 
Gen. Lafayette, are intimately blended with the imperish- 


fresh and as brilliant as the chaplet of glory that sumounds 
his brow. 

“To say that Mr. Bryan has done justice to his sub- 
ject, is to say but little; he has, throughout the whole, 
evinced those feelings which the patriot might worship, and 
has sung, in his loftiest and sweetest strains—--strains that 
partake of the true spirit of inspiration, and add dignity 
and beauty to the minstrel’s song.” 


Theatre.—This evening Miss Kelly plays Beatrice, in 
Much ado about Nothing, and Cherry, in Cherry and Fair 
Star. Mr. Cooper plays to-morrow evening. 

From the Boston Traveller we learn that Mr. S. L. Fair- 
field made in that cityshis first (and we suppose his last) 
appearance “on any stage.” He undertook Glenalvon, in 
which he is said to have been quite “ done up”—-readings 
aecidedly bad--coneeption of character incorrect —voice 
guttural and husk y—enunciation drawling and indistinct-- 
and, asa whole, altogether dull and spiritless—-a pretty 


account truly! sans teeth, sans eyes, sans every thing-—had 


the poor fellow not one redeeming quality to save him 
from such a fell swoop. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA A LEUM. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


I saw my angel, when the purple ev’en 

Had hung her golden chandeliers in heav'n, 
But many a fire may kindle in the skies, : 
Aye, many a sun shall set and a moon may rise, 
Eve that sweet bud of beauty be forgot, 

Or mem’ry cease to consecrate the spot. 


J saw her in the church, and joy’d to see— 
The holiest object in the temple she, 

To see was to adore—my eyes forsook 

The solemn altar, and the sacred book ; 

And ny full heart, while virtue preach’d in vain, 
Ador’d a Venus in a Christian fane. 

Hler’s was the face, unshap’d by heav’n before, 
Which none may picture, but which all adore : 
Her’s was the form by richest graces giv’n, 
When mimic nature emulated heav’n, 

And with her mighty talerts all combin’d 

The lovely image of my girl design’d. 

Her’s was an eye,—--to liken it, the store 

Of nature’s magazine were meanly poor, 

Yet men will sing as other minstrels sang, 

The bard’s hyperbole and the poet’s slang, 

In tasteless eulogy will tell my dove 

Her eye’s the sapphtre, star, the sun of love; 
They lie—’tis not a star, "tis not a stone, 

*Tis nota sun; *s eye alone, 

W hose spirit throned in its azure shrine, 
Might claim our worship like a thing divine; 
Might make an atheist sink his knee in pray’r, 
And ev'ry gazer an idolater. 

Her lips--throw scribbling to the dogs-—Such lips 
Not Pheebus presses, nor yeung Dian dips 

In nectar--like the rose of Persia’s bow’rs, 
Bathed in the hues autumnal Flora showers 
Upon her balmy innocents; they glow’d 


Fair portals to rich nelody’s abode; 
The purple rivals of the rose’s sheen, 
The crimson curtains ofan ivory scene. 
} gazed upon the form, the front of snow, 
The ambrosial ringlets gambling on the brow, 
While pluin’d with hope the golden period pass’d, 
Until the solemn organ groan’d its last; 
- Then mingling with them as the people veer’d, 
The blooming bud of passion disappear’d; 
The infant cherub, Hope, exhausted fell, 
And maniac Love in phrenzy shriek’d “ farewell.” 
HOTSPUR. 


A new publication, called “ The Quaker,” has} 


appeared in Philadelphia, comprising the sermons 
of Elias Hicks, and other eminent preachers, ta- 
ken in short hand. 


Mr. Joseph Justice, the publisher of the Tren- 
ton Emporium, has issued proposals for publish- 
ing a work, to be called * Village Tales, or Re- 
collections of Past Times, by Oliver Oakwood.” 
These tales will consist of the productions, origi- 
nally published under the signature of Oliver 
Oakwood, in the Trenton Emporium, and which 
have been widely circulated and admired. The 
work will be worthy of the patronage of the pub- 
lic, and will, we hope, be liberally encouraged. 

Messrs. Carey & Lea announce that they 
have in press the “ Life of Napolean,” and the 
novel of the ** Chronicles of Canongate,” by the 


Author of Waverly. The scene of the novel is 
Jaid in Ireland. | | 

Carey & Lea, of this city, advertise for 
sale the much-talked-of posthumous m of 
Thomas Paine, entitled “The Religion of the 
Sun.” | 

We have examined a neat volume just issued 
from the press, and prepared with much judg: 


is now living in Western, Oneida county, a far- 


‘seven years of age. 


“ro CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


ment and care for French scholars, by M. Tex- 
ier, De la Pommeraye. It is composed of most 
interesting extracts and originally articles, ca’- 
culated not less for general instruction than aid- 
ing the scholar in his acquirement of the French 
language. 

The work in our opinion is particularly enti- 
tled to patronage, and we trust its very highly 
estimable author will be wel] compensated for 
his labors in the cause of youth. 

U.S. Gazette. 

The season of the year which appears most 
dreadful to poor and destitute families, is now 
approaching ; the chiling winds of December are 
already searching out the abode of the distressed. 
No herbage aderns the landscape, nor contributes 
to the comfort of the poor. If you possess a 
charitable and benevolent disposition, together 
with the means, delay not to administer to the 


needy, at the time nature is witholding her boun- | 


ties, and locking up her treasures in icy fetters.. 
Surely you shalShave your reward. 


A Giant. The Utica Sentinel states that there 


mer who isseven feet four inches and three fourths 
in height. 


In North Carolina, Sarah Linden has obtained 
a verdict of $3,500 damages against John Mar- 
tin, for a breach of promise of marriage. 


An old man, arrested at Brooklyn, N. York, 
asa vagrant, had in his possession a delicate little 
child, which he is supposed to have kidnapped. 

The Queen of Portugal is but little more than 


Reward.—The rewards offered for the appre- 
hension of the murderer of Mr. Thayer, of Pe- 
tersburgh, (Va.) amount to one thousand and fif- 
ty dollars. 


It is said that many of the cases of consumption 
among the females arise from the practice of 
wearing cloth shoes. 


_ The Eastern Mail Stage was overturned yesterday mor- 
ning near Frankford. One person was instantly killed and 
several dangerously wounded. 


The state of Lousiana has recovered a judg- 
ment against the Bank of Louisiana for $300,000, 
to be paid for the extinguishment of State bonds. 

The ships of the line on the ways at Charles- 
ton have received the names of New-Hampshire 
and Virginia. 


The Paris Constitutionel of Nov. 15 contains 
a letter from Zante, one of the Ionian islands, 
which presents a melancholy picture of the pres- 
ent situation of the Greeks in the Western Mo- 
rea. 

The revolt in Algarves, (Portugal.) is entirely | 
at an end, and the rebels have retreated into, 
Spain, where, to the number of 700, they are in; 
the most abject distress. The Spanisii Govern-' 
ment gives each one ration a day, of bread and 
vegetables. | 


The Stockholm Greek Committee has just 
sent a further sum of 10,000 francs, to the Paris 
Committee. 

A Panther measuring seven feet and a half 
was killed near Bnffalo. N. Y. on the 11th inst. 

The rumor of the intention of Great Britain to 
take possession of the Island of Cuba, seems not 
to be believed by any one. No such information, 
we learn, has been received at Washington, oth- 
er than the vague report from New-York. 


Colonial Trade.—Great dissatisfaction was 
produced at Grenada by the interdiction by the 
mother. country of the commerce of the United 
States. 

Pieces of money having holes punched through 
them, are refused by one, and perhaps by other 
banks in the city of New-York. Were every 
person to refuse receiving clipped coin for more 
than its weight, this light money would not in- 
crease among us as it has for some time past. 


Boys’ Clothes.—Mr. Herwick, of New-York, 
has obtained a patent for inventing a new mode 
of making boys’ clothes, which is said to unite 
neatness with comfort, being pliant to the atti- 
tudes of a boy, and thus benefiting his health and 
growth. 
| 


National Debt.—The reduction of the public 
debt comes in evidence of the general prosperity 
‘of the country as well as of the prudence and 
wisdom of the government. In 1817, the na- 
tional debt of the U. States was $ 123,000,000 ; 
and in January 1827 it will be less than 74,000,- 
000—being a reductiion of fifty milliongggn len 
years. 


Mr. Morgan, of Chesnut street, is about to 
publish a very splendid likeness of Jolin Quiney 
Adams—Painted by Sully, and engraved by Du- 
rand, in the best style of line engraving. 


New Theatre.—It is understood tlt Mr. Pel- 
by has taken a lease of the Washington Theatre 
in Boston. 


MARRIAGES. 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts, 


On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. 
David T. Stewart, to Miss Susan Carr, all of 
Philadelphia. 


On the 23d of October last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ely, Mr. Solomon Smith, of Long Island, N. Y. 
to Miss Amy Ann Remington, of this city. 


On Thursday evening, the 24th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. .P. F. Mayer, Mr. Augutus Baton, to 
Miss Elizabeth: Lesher, all of this city. 


- In Halifax, Vt. Mr. Jacob Whiting, aged 64, 
to his niece Miss Dencey Sabin, aged 19, both of 
Buckland. He was 18 years older than his first 
wife and is 45 years older than his second. B 
this marriage we may see a man older than his 
father and mother, and his wife the mother of 3 
children who are older than herself, 


DEATHS. 


“*Tis but to drop this robe of clay, 
And rise to everlasting day. 


On Wednesday last, Mrs. Mary Dunn, in the 


| 49th year of her age. 


On fourth day, the 20th inst. at Bristol, Pa. 
Sarah Ann, wife of George H. Burr, in the 22d 
year of her age. 


On Thursday, the 21st inst. Mr. John Brock 
aged 25 years. 


On Wednesday morning, 20th inst. after a 
few days illness, Mary Hood, aged 76. 


On Tuesday morning, Joseph F. Wigmore, in 
the 29th year of his age. 
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66 Then let 


The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing —__—_”” 


_. FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
A POETICAL SKETCH—by R. M. 


There were two beings—one was a fair girl 
Just bursting like a rose-bud into bloom—— 
An image made for poetry—no curl 
Shaded her brow, but seemed a living plume 


. Plucked from the lark’s wing when its flying whirl 


Is gilt with sunbeams, and the soft perfume 
Of dews ambrosial gives a liquid light, 
To what before was naturally bright. 


Some call the ocean’s billows dark and blue— 


, e rave most rapturously of the blue sky; 


The¥ may be, but it is a fainter hue 
Than once was melting in fair Adah’s eye; 
Whence gleaws of glory in such lustre flew, 
The rainbow only claims a kindred dye, — 
And that peculiarly, because it is 
The harbinger of man’s supremest bliss. 


Morningéis $yveet when roses lend their breath 
To mingle mists together—morn is fair 


_ When wakes'the daylight from its trance of death, 


And melts the-dews away to viewless air: 
Morning is beautiful when Flora’s wreath 

Sparkles with gems as pure, if not so rare, 
As those which in a princely casket shine, 
E’en should it be of Britain’s royal line. 


Pure as the dew-drop—-suilyless as snow 
That falls on Ararats remotest peak, 

Sweet, fair and beautiful as morning’s glow ; 
When gold and violet Aurora streak, 


- Tender and faithful as the turtle’s woe 


Was youthful Adah, on hercherub cheek, 
Enthroned loveliness and beauty sate, 
Like Cupids, thence emitting shafts of fate ! 


Lips, eyes, expression, all together met 

Into a focus of such splendid rays, 
That when a tear of pity touch’d the jet 

Of those eyes’ fringes, with its liquid blaze, 
Man bowed unwittingly, as if he’d met 

The spirit of the minstrels witching lays. 


‘Oh she was beautiful and pure and bright 


As dew-drops, snow-flakes, sunbeams, or as light! 


Fler heart was pity’s fountain, wild and warm 
Was every feeling kindling fondly there ; 
But most unchanging was affection’s charm, 
Living on thoughts that strengthen’d with despair, 
Feasting on tears and sighs that well may harm 
Deep throbs of wretchedness as Adah’s were— _ 
Oh, it was sorrowful that one so mild 
Should be calamity’s adopted child. 


The other being wasa reckless youth, 
And Adah’s lover—handsome he was not; 
Dark was his eye, and keener far, forsooth, 
Than purely beautiful—its central spot 
Shone as a glance of jightning—most uncouth 
And shaggy brows o’erhung the dazzling grot, 
Like a dark cloud that veils a brilliant star 
Of night, o’erpeering days’ imperial car. 


“THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL. ” 


Unhallowed thoughts were his--unhallowed deeds | 
Were heap’d in curses round his blasted name; 
Born ’mid the forest where the panther breeds; 
A youth and yet a chieftain, black with fame; 
Fame such as springs from causing widow's weeds, 
The forest murderer’s eternal shame— 
Who has not heard the dreadful tales of blood 
Wrought by the banditt horde of Robin Hood. 


Oh ask not why she loved him—never ask 

The cause mysterious of woman’s love, 
Cupid to me, has ever worn a mask, 

And unto her, he always seems a dove ; 
But she did love—to answer why, the task 

Is more than mortal’s—comes it from above? 
1 fear me when its object is a villain, 
It is not heaven’s mandate she’s fulfilling. 


They say the bloodiest in the strife of war, 

Are fondest in the gentle hours of peace! 
They say the vulture, though it feeds on gore, 

Is faithful to its mate, and will not cease 
To love—they say that Charles le Moor* 

Had once a passion which did not decrease, 
Till the dread peal of death’s tremenduous knell, 
Summon’d his soul to realms above, or hell! 


Wild as the wild storm raging on the sea, 
Deep as the depths of ocean’s lineless bed, 

Unchangeable as deaths last sleep may be, 
Hopeless as fairy visions ere they fade, 

Was that wild dream of love, which destiny 
Had kindled in the robber for the maid: 

He won her heart—no more, he could no more, 

Her hanc could not be joined with one of gore! 


Pledged to his band by oaths of awful force, 

The penalty of which would be his soul, 
He struggled with his passion—but “ihe course 

Of young affection” never brooks controul— | 
And if that robber ever felt remorse, 

*Twas when emotion’s tide would madly roll 
Around his heart, enkindling it to flame, 
As thought would linger on fair Adah’s name, 


*Twas moonlight; "neath the lofty lattice stood 
The forest chieftain, ling’ring for the hour, 
When from the castle chamber Adah should 
Wave her white ’kerchief or let fall a flower: 
But all in vain—the blast of death so rude 
Has nipt the bud of beauty’s brightest bower, 
Her love and her despair so long had striven, 
That her heart broke and wafted her to heaven. 


« Bring me my wild steed and my bugle-horn! 
To-night the band will sally forth to roam, 

Death shall have other victims ere the morn! 
Or, by my soul, I an unchanging home! 

My heart was ever sad, and now the thorn 
Of torture rankles in emotion’s dome! 

Curse destiny and death! away! away! 

I will be demonized, or nought, ere day!” 


* Charles le Moor, a celebrated, andif such a paradox 
can be, an honorable robber. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE AOLIAN HARP. 
Clara, ‘tis done, thy harp, dear maid, 


Or breathes this soft melodious sound 
Among the slender strings? 


And now it rises full and high, 
Upon the raptured ear ; 

Asif each charm of harmony. 
Were concentrated here. g 

And now it quivering dies away, 
Along the extended strings ; 

Like the last sigh of parting day, 
Upon the wild bee’s wings. 

_ How the sweet sounds my spirit stirred, 

Awakening joy and woe! 

Some woes, my Clara, thou hast heard, 
And some thou ne’er must know. 


Alas! and is this wide spread heath 
With sorrow’s seeds so rife, 

That but the idle breezes’ breath 
Revives them into life? 


Fit tones to raise the spirit higher 
Than all its griefs they seem’d, 

But, touching its electric wire, 
How swift the lightening gleam’d! 

Ah! vain these plaints'—by feeling sway'd, 
When circling ills assail, 

Without the Gospel’s mighty aid, 
The firmest heart must fail. 

And oh! ’twere wise whate’er we meet, 
To trust that faithful word, 

And having learned how frail our feet, 
To Jean upon the Lora! 


’ Be this our hope while life shall last, 
And oh, in mercy given, 
May we, when all life’s gales are past, 
Touch the bright harps of heaven. 


Morrisville, Pa. CORNELIA. 


SCRAPS. 


Our own caprice is more extravagant that the caprice of 
fortune. 


A Toast. Old bachelors and old maids; a cold set—may 
they be toasted till they are melted together. 


WOMAN. 


our soft hours, 

Is a lightsome sunbeam on our sky of joy!~~ ° 
In deep distress and agony of mind 

The star and herald of our earthly hope.” 


A HOME ARGUMENT. 


By one decisive argument 
Giles gained his lovely Kate’s consent 
To fix the wedding day; 
‘ Why in such haste, dear Giles, to wed? 
I shall not change my mind,’ she said; 
‘ But then,’ says he, ‘I ntay.’ 


On a gentleman, surprised at seeing a lady eat a sweet 
meat commonly called a rock. 


It me surprises that surprise 
At such a sight be felr— 

For tell me, if not woman's lips, 
What else a rock can melt. 


A TRUISM. 


Loquacious Orators, devoid of strength, 
Whate’er they want in depth, afford in length. 


*Tis more trouble to do ill than to do well. 
Leave your son a good reputation and an employment. 


Enjoy the little you have while the fool is hunting for 
more. 


My eye delighted sees, Saying and Doing do not dine together. 
Obliquely in the window laid, We promise according to our hopes, and perform ac- 
To catch the passing breeze. cording to our fears. 
What gentle spirit hovering round, Anewer to the Enigma in our last. 

This sweet enchantment flings, . 
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